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Correspondence Courses for Lawyers: A Project 


in Postprofessional School Education 
By W. J. E. CRISSY and M. J. MULE! 


N EXTENSIVE PROGRAM in post gradaute 

legal education through correspondence instruc- 

tion has recently been undertaken. This project is 

a unique venture, and it is likely to be of widespread 
interest to educators. 


Planning the Professional Reorientation of Lawyers 

Shortly before VE-day, the American Bar Associ- 
ation commenced formulating plans for the pro- 
fessional reorientation of lawyers whose practices 
had been interrupted by the war. In the case of 
the legal profession, such reorientation was especially 
necessary; well over 95 percent of the lawyers, who 
served in the armed forces and in Government 
agencies, did not make use of their professional 
training in their wartime positions. 

To implement its plans, the association had to 
decide between investing an established agency with 
the preparation and administration of the program 
and founding an agency of its own. The first of 
these alternatives was chosen, and the Practising 
Law Institute, a nonprofit educational institution 
incorporated under the educational laws of the State 
of New York, was given the task of organizing an 
appropriate postprofessional school program. It 
was designed to assist the 40,000 lawyers, whose 
practices had been interrupted, to resume their 
places within the profession. 

It was during the latter part of 1945 that a two- 
fold program was developed. The first part con- 
sisted of organizing and administering residence in- 


struction in various cities. About 200 mature prac- 


1 Dr. Crissy 1s administrator of correspondence instruction, and 
Miss Mulé is assistant administrator of correspondence instruction, 
Practising Law Institute, 57 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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titioners volunteered to lecture on various phases of 
the law. Such courses were conducted throughout 
the country, with about 40 bar associations cooper- 
ating. 

The second part of the program consisted of the 
preparation and publication of five series of mono- 
graphs designed to give the attorney a systematic 
coverage of changes in the law which had occurred. 
More important, the monographs included training 
in the best strategy and techniques available for 
handling manifold legal problems. 

Correspondence Instruction for Lawyers 
in Smaller Communities 

As valuable as the twofold program was, it did not 
reach small urban and rural areas, where some 20,000 
lawyers had returned to practice. In consequence, 
committees drew up plans for reaching them. In- 
struction by correspondence seemed to furnish an 
answer to the problem, but the suggestion met con- 
siderable resistance because of the unfavorable light 
in which this form of instruction had been placed 
by some profit-nfaking proprietary institutions. 

Despite forebodings, an investigation was made 
of the feasibility of preparing a correspondence pro- 
gram. It would not only have to be above 
reproach in educational methods and adequate in 
subject matter, but it would also have to be 
practical enough to be of genuine 
practicing attorneys. 

In January 1946, the Practising Law Institute, in 
cooperation with the American Bar Association, 


value to 


began the preparation of four correspondence courses. 
They were entitled General Practice, Trial Practice, 
Fundamentals of Federal Taxation, and Current 
Problems in Federal Taxation. 








Problems in Developing Instruction 


The writers were retained as the nucleus of a staff 
to prepare and administer this program. The most 
fundamental educational problem to be dealt with 
involved the motivation of registrants. Before a 
design could be set for the courses, the limitations 
upon motivation had to be considered. First, all 
registrants would have already received terminal 
professional degrees. No academic credit was to be 
given for the courses, nor any certificates of satis- 
factory completion offered. 

Accordingly, these criteria had to be met in 
preparing the instructional material: evident useful- 
ness, intrinsic interest, and apparent quality. This 
did not make the task of actual preparation an easy 
one. Furthermore, other factors limited subject 
matter and educational format. Assignments had 
to be so constructed that variations from State to 
State in statutes, procedure, and practice would not 
affect the answers to particular problems. Where 
techniques and procedures were involved, a method 
had to be devised of appraising the logic of the 
registrant’s solution, inasmuch as no one answer to 
such problems could be considered the only correct 
solution. As in other professions, so in the law— 
many questions of technique and procedure are 
moot. Finally, precautions had to be taken to 
avoid giving the courses too academic a tone. 


Materials Prepared 


Within these limitations, a pattern for each of the 
courses was developed to include the following 
materials: 

(1) A study manual for each course outlined the 
assigned readings and contained suggestions for 
effective study by correspondence. 

(2) Assignment sheets in each course contained, 
typically, preliminary questions designed to orient 
the lawyer prior to his reading of the text materials, 
and problems to be solved after study of the assigned 
readings. In most instances a hypothetical factual 
situation formed the basis for the problems to be 
Isolated problems of a general and local 
nature were avoided, because lawyers 
encounter such piecemeal bits of law in their every- 
The assignment sheets also provided 


solved. 
seldom 


day practices. 
contiguous spaces, one for the student’s use in 
raising questions and in making comments, the other 
for the instructor’s use in answering questions and 
in making suggestions. 

(3) Answer-explanation sheets contained the prob- 
lems from the assignment sheets, together with the 


correct answers, and an explanation of why the 
keyed solutions were correct and why the alternatives 
were incorrect. When appropriate, citations of 
related statutes and cases were also given. 

The text materials used for the four courses are 
the five monograph series published by the Practis- 
ing Law Institute: Fundamentals of Federal Taxation, 
Current Problems in Federal Taxation, General Prac- 
tice, Trial Practice, and Significant Developments in 
the Law During the War Years. 

Since the assignment sheets and answer-explana- 
tion sheets were to facilitate rather than appraise 
learning, content had to be considered in addition 
to motivation. Sampling of the materials had to be 
made primarily upon points considered important 
by mature practitioners, rather than upon degree of 
difficulty—although the latter was a supplementary 
consideration. ‘To accomplish such sampling, ob- 
jective and semiobjective type problems were used. 
Wherever problems involved a choice of strategy or 
technique, space was provided in which the regis- 
trant might state the reason for his choice of answer. 


Preparation of Materials 


In preparing the assignment sheets and answer- 
explanation sheets, it was necessary for the first 
writer to prepare instructions for the lawyers respon- 
sible for writing the problems and answers; none of 
the © staff had had previous experience in edi- 
toria. or of this kind. The evolution of a problem 
satisfactor’ for a given assignment sheet generally 
followed these stages of development: (1) Prelimi- 
nary drafting by a relatively inexperienced lawyer. 
(2) Editing for format and content by the writers. 
(3) Review by the author of the monograph, to 
insure proper sampling, correct interpretation of 
principles, and proper keying of answer-explanations. 
(4) Review by an experienced attorney as a further 
check upon legal content and importance. (5) 
Review by experienced practitioners throughout the 
country for appropriateness with respect to local 
practice and procedure. Item mortality in this 
procedure was on an average of about 40 percent. 

In order to gage the desirable size of a particular 
assignment, the assistance of lawyers who had 
previously taken the corresponding lecture course of 
the Institute was enlisted. These lawyers undertook 
to complete assignments in preliminary draft form 
and gave reports on the time spent, the clarity of 
factual situations and problems, and suggestions for 
improvement of the materials. 
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Enrollments 


Enrollments were begun early in May even though 
the latter part of each course was at that time in 
preparation. As soon as registrants began returning 
assignments, item analyses were initiated for all 
problems in each assignment in order to have a crude 
statistical basis for determining which problems 
would have to be revised. Data were also collected 
concerning the time consumed in completing assign- 
ments, and on their usefulness to the registrants. At 
present, there are over 1,100 lawyers registered in each 
of the courses, with new enrollments occurring at the 
rate of about 10 each day. All 48 States are 


represented. The lawyers taking the courses vary 
from those who went directly from law school into 
the armed forces to those who have 25 years of legal 
experience. Registrants include attorneys with 
independent practices, associates in law firms, and 
officers of corporations and companies. 


Effectiveness 

The reaction of the bar in general and of the regis- 
trants in particular indicates that this first corre- 
spondence course at the postprofessional school level 
is educationally effective and above the reproach 
sometimes accorded courses offered by mail. 





Guide to a Better Catalogue 


HE FOLLOWING GUIDE for making more 

attractive and more readable college catalogues 
has been compiled by the Joint Committee on Public 
Relations for Methodist Institutions. 

“1. Decide the purpose of the catalogue. Is it to be 
just a book of record or is it also to be used somewhat 
as a piece of promotional literature? Most large 
universities use the catalogue merely as an official 
record, while both large and small colleges often 
prefer to use it for some promotional purposes as well. 

“2. Choose a cover carefully. Unless the catalogue 
editor is an expert, it will be well to get the advice of a 
good printer on this and other problems. Be sure, 
however, that the printer understands the full 
purpose of the catalogue and the general tone and 
character of the college. Above all, choose a digni- 
fied cover, preferably in two colors which blend 
nicely. Avoid flashiness and be careful of the use of 
pure white, which soils easily. Use the same type 
family throughout the cover and do not overcrowd it 
either with words or design. Probably the college 
seal or some other simple design will be sufficient 
together with the title of the piece, as ‘Siwash College 
Bulletin.’ As for the size, the majority of colleges 
today seem to prefer the 6- by 9-inch booklet, and 
there is some value in the uniformity. Lettering on 
the fold should, of course, read top side up and should 
include only the school name and date. Back of the 
catalogue is usually blank. 

“3. Type faces are important. First of all, most 
experts agree that only one type family should be 
used throughout. The mixing of two or more 
families of type tends to break up the desired con- 
tinuity of the catalogue. The family that is used 
should be chosen with the tone of the institution in 
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mind. Modernistic or commercial type faces tend 
to destroy the appearance of dignity and strength, 
while extravagant or ornamental faces give the im- 
pression of outmoded methods and _ long-haired 
faculty members. Among those type faces fre- 
quently chosen for the better catalogues are Gara- 
mond, Century, Baskerville, Old Style, and Bodoni. 
Headings should be of a size to attract the proper 
attention but not large enough to overbalance the 
page, and they should be staggered in relation to each 
other so as to indicate the relative importance of the 
items they head. It should be borne in mind also 
that frequent use of boldface type tends to make a 
page appear spotty. Where special emphasis is 
needed, italics or capitals and small capitals can be 
used. To insure that the body of the catalogue is 
easily readable, 12-point type is recommended, with 
a possible reduction to 10-point in the course and 
student listings and in the index. 

“4. Language of the catalogue 1s equally 1mportant. 
Far too many of today’s catalogues have inherited 
the language of the previous century. Words and 
phrases used by our great-grandfathers are being 
employed to describe courses in aeronautical en- 
gineering and radio script-writing. If the catalogue 
is to keep pace with the development of the college, 
its language must also keep pace with the language 
of today’s best books and periodicals. The state- 
ment of purpose, the historical sketch, the description 
of the campus, the statement on requirements of 
admission, the course descriptions—every paragraph 
in the catalogue—should be gone over carefully and 
put into words which will fit the tone and time of the 
college. And for those schools which plan to use the 
catalogue for promotional purposes, the materials 








should be written so that the average high school 
senior can understand them without effort. Finally 
the language of the catalogue should be concise; 
trivial matter, including wordy course descriptions 
and lengthy faculty biographies, should be omitted. 
“5. Arrangement of the catalogue will vary for differ- 
ent schools. Universities and large colleges with 
several schools and great numbers of departments 
will necessarily employ different arrangements from 
those of the small and medium-sized colleges with 
only one school and a limited number of departments, 
However, the opening pages may be very similar. 
The back of the cover is often blank, but does pro- 
vide a good space for the brief statement required 
by postal regulations. The first page should contain 
the title, plus the words “Catalogue Number,” and 
the date. Some small design is permissible, but 
care should again be taken against overcrowding the 
page. ‘The second page could well contain the table 
of contents, followed by the statement of purpose of 
the college on page three. Page four is often a good 
place for the college calendar. A fairly brief his- 
torical statement can be placed on page 5, together 
with a clear and honest statement of institutional 
rating and accreditation. ‘The introductory pages 
can be rounded out by including the location and 
description of the campus and its facilities on page 6. 

“For the one-school colleges, admission, promotion 
and graduation requirements should be stated early 
in the catalogue, followed by a full and clear listing 
of fees and expenses. Student regulations and cam- 
pus activities should follow closely and statements 
should be clear and factual, with all out-of-date 
materials omitted. The routine of administrative 
officers and faculty members probably should pre- 
cede the course listings, and should contain, at most, 
positions, degrees, and where obtained. Listing of 
courses should be adequately descriptive but con- 
cise, and should be entirely up-to-date. The register 
of students for the previous year usually is the next- 
to-last item in the catalogue, and the index is the 
final item. The index must be full to be of real 
value, and should be arranged and worded for the 
inexperienced catalogue reader. 

“Items not mentioned above, such as trustee 
rosters and statements regarding awards and honors 
may be inserted when deemed advisable. However, 
the catalogue should be kept to the minimum number 
of pages required to accomplish its purpose. 

“6, Pictures play a part. The catalogues of large 
universities seldom contain photographs because they 
are considered matter for record only and there is 


no attempt to attract or encourage the faint-hearted 
reader. It is different, however, with those cata- 
logues used partially for promotional purposes. 
Attractive photographic layouts serve to break up 
the monotony of long pages of solid type; they catch 
the reader’s eye and stir his imagination so that he 
can picture himself or his son or daughter in midst 
of the campus scenes presented. Nevertheless, the 
catalogue is seldom primarily a promotional piece, 
and cost as well as space usually will restrict the 
pictorial section to four or eight pages. Because 
photographs are usually printed on a different type 
of paper from the rest of the catalogue, it is necessary 
to place them on certain pages and is often less 
expensive to group them together. A favorite space 
in many catalogues is that immediately following 
page 32. 

“If the catalogue editor is not an expert in photo- 
graphic art, it would be well to have a good photog- 
rapher’s help in selecting the prints, for the pictures 
must come out sharp and clear. Frequently it is 
best to include several of the more attractive campus 
buildings in the group, preferably with a foreground 
or background of trees and shrubbery. A chapel 
scene, with students entering or leaving, is always 
good for the church-related college. An athletic 
scene, either of some team in play or of the stadium 
or gymnasium, is often helpful. All pictures must 
imply dignity and solidity and should seek to 
emphasize the particular merits of the college. 

“As a general rule, it is best not to place more than 
two pictures on each page, and break up this scheme 
with two or three full-page pictures. It may be well 
in most cases to have the engraver ‘bleed’ the cuts 
on either three or four sides. As in all other cata- 
logue problems, the advice of a good printer is 
invaluable here, too.” 





Natural Rubber Research Project 


A GRANT of approximately $150,000 has been re- 
ceived by Stanford University from the Office of 
Naval Research for an 8-month research project on 
natural rubber. The research program, to be ad- 
ministered by the newly established Stanford Re- 
search Institute, aims toward the development of 
sturdier, more productive rubber-yielding plants 
than can now be grown in the United States so that 
in the event of another national emergency, the 
country would not lack potential natural-rubber 
supplies. 
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Higher Education in the Ukraine 


in the Moscow News 

indicate the direction and extent of develop- 
ment in higher education in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic.!’ The new 5-year plan, according 
to the announcement, constitutes an extensive pro- 
gram during the period 1946 to 1950 to train special- 
ists in all fields in the Ukraine’s institutions of higher 
learning. Specialists will include 47,500 teachers, 
23,500 industrial engineers and executives, and 10,100 
physicians. It is expected that by 1950 the number 
of students in the Ukrainian institutions of higher 
learning will be 160,000, says the News. 


ECENT announcements 


Institutes and Students 


The correspondent for the Moscow News inter- 
viewed Sergei Bukhalo, chief of the Higher Schools 
Administration of the Ukranian Council of Ministers, 
who discussed the 5-year program for education. 
He pointed out that before the war the Republic had 
a network of higher educational institutions which 
prepared experts for its own needs as well as for the 
needs of other republics. The largest number of 
specialists were turned out in the fields of textiles, 
metallurgy, mining, and allied branches. In 1940, 
the Ukraine’s higher schools graduated 26,000. 

The war naturally proved a setback to the steady 
growth of higher education, but, according to 
Bukhalo, much has been done to restore the prewar 
schools. When the war broke out, the Ukraine had 
162 institutions of higher learning. ‘Today 156 are 
again functioning. The remaining 6 schools, com- 
pletely demolished, have to be rebuilt from the ground 
up. These are located in the smaller towns of 
Kremenchug and Novo-Moskovsk which suffered 
heavy damage from the German armies. 

Bukhalo pointed out that the most prominent 
university towns are Kharkov, with 28 higher schools, 
Kiev with 23, Odessa with 18, and Lvov with 13. 
Most of the latter were opened after the western 
regions of the Ukraine were rejoined to the Soviet 
Ukraine. These city institutions furnish the country 
with the experts for all the branches of the national 
economy, education, and health services. 


Two Years of Progress 


Following is further information summarized from 
the report: 





1 Moscow News, August 14, 1946, p. 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 
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The rapid progress made in less than 2 years 
since the enemy was in the land is due to the great 
attention given to the promotion of higher education 
by the Ukrainian government. In spite of many 
difficulties, the reestablishment of the higher schools 
has gone forward at an appreciable pace. Some 
2,200 students were graduated throughout the re- 
public in 1944, by the following year the figure in- 
creased fourfold, and in 1946 the higher schools 
graduated 15,200 specialists. It was also indicated 
that the conditions for study were still far from the 
prewar standard—with most university and in- 
stitute buildings badly in need of repairs and labora- 
tories and libraries by no means up to standard. 

This last fall 34,700 students were to be enrolled 
in the institutions of higher learning of the Ukraine. 
It should be noted that this is double the number 
who graduated last summer. 


Bukhalo indicated that although the training of 
doctors and agronomists has been markedly in- 
creased, the demand still far exceeds the supply, as is 
the case for specialists in all fields. It is expected that 
the demand for higher education will continue to 
grow as the country becomes aware of the advantages 
of having specialized personnel for the villages and 
Particularly is this true in trying 
to bring rural health services up to the standards of 
the towns and cities. 


collective farms. 


Placement of Graduates 


In the Ukraine the placement of graduates of 
higher education institutions is arranged 6 months 
before graduation. ‘The of these 
institutions allots a definite number of graduates to 
each ministry, and the latter contacts the students 
personally and assigns them to specific jobs. Hence, 
6 months before a student graduates, he knows where 


administration 


he will practice his profession and he is aware of his 
prospects. 
their best to satisfy the wishes and interests of each 


In assigning students, the ministries do 
graduate. The distribution of specialists among the 
ministries is subject to the over-all approval of the 
government. 

During his student days the potential specialist is 
encouraged to do his best work, since the results on 
examinations and the quality of the diploma work 
are decisive factors in assignment to specific jobs. 
Honor students are given opportunity for postgrad- 
uate work in preparation for scientific careers. 





Student Exchanges Under the Buenos Aires 


Convention 


By WILLIAM A. SHAMBLIN and THOMAS E. COTNER* 


T THE INTER-AMERICAN Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires in 
December 1936, it was decided that the purpose for 
which the conference was called would be best 
advanced by greater mutual understanding of the 
people and institutions of the countries represented 
and a more consistent educational solidarity on the 
American continent. Such results, it was felt, would 
be appreciably promoted by an exchange of pro- 
fessors, teachers, and students among the American 
countries. Implementing this decision, the con- 
ference drew up a treaty under which such exchanges 
could be carried out—the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations— 
which has been ratified by 16 of the American 
Republics, including the United States. 


Buenos Aires Convention 

The Buenos Aires Convention provides that every 
year each Government will exchange two students 
selected according to an established procedure with 
each of the other countries. It further provides that 
on alternate years, each ratifying government shall 
communicate to each of the other ratifying govern- 
ments a complete list of professors available for 
exchange service. this list each of the 
countries is to arrange to select a visiting professor 


From 


who shall either give lectures in various centers or 
In the case 
of professors the sending government pays salaries 
and travel expenses; but in the case of students the 
sending government or the student himself is 
responsible for ail transportation costs, and the 


conduct regular courses of instruction. 


receiving government grants the student a mainte- 
nance allowance and pays for his tuition in a 
university or college. 

At one time since its inception in 1940, it was 
thought that the entire exchange program would have 
to be suspended because of conditions growing out of 
the war. On the basis, however, that education for 
peace should be continued even in time of war it was 
determined that this country would carry on with 
the project of receiving graduate students from the 
other republics which had signed the Convention 
even though the other aspects of the exchange 
program had to be suspended. 





* Research assistants, Division of International Educational 
Relations. 
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Latin-American Students 
to the United States 

Under the provisions of the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion 133 Latin Americans have been awarded fellow- 
ships for the purpose of securing graduate training in 
the United States in their fields of interest. (See 
accompanying table.) Because of the value of their 
studies and the scholastic records made the first year 
30 of this number had their fellowships renewed for 
an additional year. Only 23 of the entire number 
have been women, almost all of whom have been 
nominated since 1943. Six of the 18 nominees for 
the year 1946-47 are women. 

Education has been by far the most popular subject 
and medicine the second most popular. With the 
exception of one who is at present studying library 
administration, all of the Peruvian fellows, 13 in 
number, have studied in various fields of education. 
Many of the fellowship students have returned to 
their countries to fill responsible positions in govern- 
ment agencies, schools, and private organizations 
where they can apply the training received here. Of 
the 8 Nicaraguans, 4 have pursued studies in the field 
of international relations. Three of this group are 
now in the foreign service of their government and 
the fourth, presently in school, plans to represent the 
women of Nicaragua in future international con- 
ferences. 

Two of the former fellows in library science have 
returned to their countries to assume responsible 
positions. Mr. Pierre Montas, who received his 
graduate training at Columbia University, was made 
librarian of the Department of Agriculture on his 
return to Haiti. Mr. Galileo Patino of Panama on 
completion of his work at the University of Chicago 
returned home to become director of the National 
Library of Panama. Mr. Jorge Martinez Mosselli, 
who has recently begun his studies at the University 
of Chicago, is on leave of absence from his post as 
chief of the Department of National and Public 
Libraries of the Peruvian Ministry of Education. 
Also from Peru is Mr. Guillermo Aguilar Argandona, 
who is presently taking advanced work at Indiana 
University in the field of vocational guidance and ad- 
ministration. Mr. Aguilar has been in the Peruvian 
Ministry of Education for several years and is at 
present on leave from his position as head of the 
Vocational Education Section. 
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Latin-American Students Awarded Fellowships by the Government of the United States in Accordance With the 
Buenos Aires Convention, 1940-Present 
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The present chief of the education section of the 
Haitian National School of Agriculture, Mr. Abelard 
Desenclos, studied rural education at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Shortly after receiving the degree of Master 
of Education at Rutgers University, Mr. Roger 
Victor returned to Haiti and was made head of Rural 
Education, Ministry of Education. Mr. Pedro 
Pérez Delgado, who received graduate instruction 
in rural education at Peabody College for Teachers, 
is now in the Peruvian Ministry of Education as a 
specialist in that subject. 

Dr. Francisco Degni, who recently received from 
Northwestern University the degree of master of 
science in dentistry with a splendid scholastic record, 
is reportedly the first Brazilian to obtain such a 
degree. He has returned to his home where he will 
resume his post as Professor of Dental Materials at 
the University of S40 Paulo. In addition to this and 
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his work in his private clinic, Dr. Degai makes 
periodical visits to the public schools to attend, with- 
out charge, the dental needs of school children. An- 
other former fellow, Dr. Roberto Francisco Olmedo 
of Paraguay, who attended the University of Michi- 
gan Postgraduate Medical School and visited a num- 
ber of schools and clinics specializing in orthopedic 
surgery, is now dean of the School of Medicine, Na- 
tional University of Asuncion. 

One student from Guatemala, Mr. Antonio Gou- 
baud Carrera, who studied the conditions among the 
Indians in the United States, is now director of the 
National Indian Institute of the Guatemalan Minis- 
try of Education. This is a research institute dealing 
with problems of Indian cultures in Guatemala. Dr. 
Jose Leite Lopes of Brazil, upon completion of his 
Ph. D. in nuclear physics at Princeton University, 
returned to Rio de Janeiro to assume the post of 
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Professor of Physics at the Faculdade Nacional de 
Filosofia. 

The summer school of the National University at 
Bogota, Colombia was instituted this year under the 
direction of Mr. Alvaro Marin Velasco, who took his 
graduate work in education at Cornell University. 
This summer school, while open to Colombian na- 
tionals, is aimed primarily at meeting the needs of 
foreign students and teachers who wish to spend their 
summer vacations in improving their knowledge of 
the language and culture of Hispanic America. 


United States Students to Latin America 


Of the 35 students from the United States to re- 
ceive fellowships for graduate study in Latin America 
before the program was suspended in 1943, 21 were 
men and 14 were women. Because of wartime con- 
ditions, however, only 30 of these students were able 
to accept their grants. A number of these fellows 
who were in residence in other American republics 
at the outbreak of the war were called into service, 
with the consent of the receiving governments, at 
our embassies and consulates. Thus in addition to 
continuing their research on studies designed to bet- 
ter inter-American understanding, they found time 
to contribute to the needs of our foreign offices for 
wartime personnel. 

All who went made a substantial contribution to- 
ward bettering relations with our neighbor republics. 
Dr. George W. Luttermoser of Detroit, Mich., was 








an outstanding example. He undertook immunity 
studies on the schistosomes and other phases of 
parasitology in Venezuela. His research proved so 
valuable that when his fellowship expired, Dr. Lutter- 
moser was employed by the Venezuelan Government 
to continue this research. 

In addition to her study on Spanish American 
literature, Alyce Mae Hawk, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, took an active part in establishing in Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, the Centro Cultural Paraguayo- 
Americano. Juliette Phifer of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, the first Negro to be awarded a fellowship 
under this program, went to make a survey of 
education in the rural and village areas of Haiti. In 
addition to completing her research, Miss Phifer 
cooperated with the Haitian Ministry of Education 
in many ways. Among other contributions, she 
taught classes in English and lectured on the prin- 
ciples of education. 

While carrying out his research on Colombian 
folklore, especially the costumbrista (essay on man- 
ners and customs), Frank M. Duffey was com- 
missioned by the Music Division, Library of Con- 
gress, to record some Colombian folk music. Mr. 
Duffey was also invited by the Colombian Ministry 
of Education to serve on the commission to edit and 
publish with appropriate studies a copious collection 
of folklore which had been assimilated by public 


school teachers all over the country. 


United States Students Who Went to Latin America Under the Buenos Aires Convention, 1939-43 


Name State University Country and year Field and subject of study 
Dorothy M. Field__.___- Phillips, Maine__......_.. Stanford University, Chile, 1939-40_____- “Social and Political Develop- 
M. A. ment of Chile, 1833-1940.” 
History. 
Esther Bernice Mathews_. Denver, Colo_______-_-- Fletcher School of Law___-- 1 ee gee ae “The Role of Women in the 


and Diplomacy, M. A. 


Public Life of Chile.” His- 


tory and sociology. 


Barbara B. Hadley--._-- Shelburne Falls, Mass___._ University of California, Brazil, 1940-41_-.._- “The Abolition of Negro Slav- 
M. A. ery in Brazil.” History. 
Clifton B. McIntosh _---- Greenville, §. C____--._-- University of Virginia,..._- ae _.... “The Influence of the Brazilian 
Ph. D. Native on Language and 
Literature.” Language and 
literature. 
John B. Vanderburgh__-_ San Francisco, Calif...... Stanford University, Chile, 1940-41_____- “Chile Under Bernardo O’Hig- 
M. A. gins and the Early Diplo- 
matic History of Chile.” 
Political and diplomatic his- 
tory. 
Charles C. Watland____-- Albert Lea, Minn__...... Johns Hopkins Univer-____- Dis cuncepaivanee “The Culture of Rubén Dario.” 


sity, M. A. from Uni- 


Spanish literature. 


versity of Minnesota. 


Don H. Walther______... Hamilton, Ohio 


Charles C. Hauck 





of 


itiohadind Chicago, El_............ University 
M. A. 
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Biss places University of North Caro- Costa Rica, 1940-41. “The Life and Works of 
lina, B. A., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Ricardo Fernandez- 
Guardia.’ Spanish- 
American literature. 
Chicago, Dominican Republic, “A History of the Dominican 


Republic Since 1844.” 





\ 


ww 





Name State University 
Joseph J. Montllor_.____- Elmhurst, Long Island, Columbia University, 
N. Y. M. A. 
James S. Triolo, Jr_-_-_- Alameda, Calif..._...._- Stanford University, 
George W. Luttermoser.. Detroit, Mich...___-.__- Johns Hopkins, D. Se___- 
Frank M. Duffey____---_- South Charleston, Ohio. University of North Caro- 
lina, M. A. 
Fila P. Levett........... Charleston, $. C__....... University of Chicago, 
M. A. 


Lucie E. Adams Denver University, M. A. 


Edward P. Chynoweth__. Madison, Wis_._.._._-- Harvard University, 
B. A. at Wisconsin. 


Dorothea Daly...-.....- Northampton, Mass_-... Smith College, A. B 


James B. Watson_..._..... Bangor, Maine__...----- University of Chicago, 
2 


\. B. 

Maury A. Bromsen------ New York, Ns ¥s...224. University of Calif., M. A_ 

Olive Bigimes 5c oon coce. eeccu ae a Aes ae Columbia University, 

Richard J. Houk_._..--- Logansport, Ind___...-- Indiana University, B. A. 

Lucia F. Hamilton__.___- Birmingham, Ala____.--- State University of Iowa, 
M. A. 

Anson C. Piper_.....--.-- Newton, Mass_.-._-_--- Williams College, A. B__- 

Virginia L. Lamm-_-_---_-- George West, Tex_-___-- Texas State College 
for Women, M. A. 

Francisca J. Warncke_... San Francisco, Calif..... Stanford University, B. A. 

William Mackey......... Boulder, Colo..._._.._-- University of Colorado, 
B.A 

Juliette Phifer........... Knoxville, Tenn......... Columbia University, 
M. A. 

Francis A. Robinson___.. Mt. Pleasant, Mich__---- University of Michigan, 
M. A. 

Alyce Mae Hawk.._..... Albuquerque, N. Mex... University of New Mexico, 
M. A. 

Frederic H. Hensler...... Seattle, Wash......._--- University of Washington, - 
B. A. 
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County and year 


Dominican Republic, 
40—41. 


Panama, 1940-41___- 


Venezuela, 1940-41__ 


Colombia, 1941-42__ 


Dominican Republic, 


1942-43, 


Guatemala, 1942-43 _ 


Mexico, 1942-43___- 


Paraguay, 1942-43 _- 


ee 


Field and subject of study 

“Diplomatic Relations Between 
the U. S. and the Dominican 
Republic.” Diplomatic 
history. 

“Diplomatic Relations Between 
the U. S. and Panama.” 
Diplomatic history. 

“A Study of the Nature of the 
Immunity of the Host De- 
veloped against the Blood 
Fluke Disease.”” Parasitol- 


ogy. 

“Study of the Traditional 
Spanish Ballad in Colom- 
bia.” Spanish-American 
literature. 

“The Political, Economic and 
Social Development of Co- 
lombia Since 1900.” His- 
tory. 

“The Decline of the Spanish 
Colonial System and the 
Rise of the Latin American 
Republics.” History. 

“Guatemala’s Part in the Con- 


federation Movement of 
Central America, 1825- 
1921.” History. 


“A Case Study of Accounting 
and Banking Procedures of 
Private Business in Pana- 
ma.” Business administra- 
tion. 

“A Study of Art and Art 
Education in Panama.” Art 
and education. 

“Social and Anthropological 
Problems in Brazil.”  An- 
thropology. 

“President José Manuel Bal- 
maceda.” History. 

“The Political and Civil Status 
of South American Women.” 
Political Science. 

“The Trans-Andine Highway 
in Costa Rica.” Geology and 
geography. 

“The Development of Region- 
alism in Costan Rican Lit- 
erature.” Spanish-American 
literature. 

“Analysis of the Intellectual 
and Literary Evolution of 
Latin America and of the 
Americanization of Spanish 
Culture.” Spanish literature. 

“A Study of Localisms in 
Guatemalan Spanish.” 
Spanish. 

“Public Opinion in Guatemala 
toward the United States as 
Expressed in Guatemalan 
Newspapers.” Education. 

“Comparative Literary Biog- 
raphies of the Romance 
Countries.” Haitian litera- 
ture. 

“Education in the Rural Areas 
of Haiti.” Education. 

“The Ejido System of Michoa- 
can Mexico.” History. 

“A Collection of Spanish Am- 
erican Short Stories and 
Essays.” Spanish literature. 

“A Study of Folk Music in 
Paraguay.” Music. 











New Curriculum in Business Administration - 


HE FALL TERM of 1946 at Syracuse Univer- 

sity’s College of Business Administration saw 
the adoption of a new curriculum designed to insure 
an understanding by all students of a common 
“core” of business fundamentals. These included 
production, marketing, finance, and the important 
tools of business—accounting, statistics, business 
law, and business writing. The setting up of these 
business requirements, coupled with the specific 
designation of areas intended to insure desirable 
breadth in the fulfillment of liberal arts elective 
requirements, serves to: (1) check effectively the 
tendencies toward over specialization, (2) enable 
students to develop the perspective of well-rounded 
business administrators, and (3) stimulate their 
growth as individuals and citizens as well. 

Perhaps the most significant development in the 
36-hour business administration core was the in- 
clusion of a new 6-hour required course in the field 
of production. This “elements of production” re- 
quirement marks a new departure in the treatment 
of the important area of production among under- 
graduate schools of business. ‘The course deals with 
methods of supervision used primarily at lower 
levels of management, including the actual use of 
blueprints, planning machine tool use, improving 
methods, setting time standards, analyzing and 
rating jobs and workers, and controlling operations. 
The teaching technique stresses learning by doing, 
and brings the shop into the classroom by means of 
films depicting actual shop situations, models of 
basic machine tools, and cases based upon actual 
company problems. 

All business students must satisfy 48 hours of 
general education requirements in liberal arts sub- 
jects, including 6 hours each in freshman English, 
economic principles, American Government, a labora- 
tory science, business mathematics, an advanced 
social science, and 12 hours of course work chosen 
from 9 selected cultural areas. 

The advantages of pursuing a series of specialized, 
advanced courses in a particular field are recognized 
through retention of a required major which has 
been reduced, however, to 12 hours in the selected 
field of business administration. In addition, 12 


1 Supplied by Dean Thomas H. Carroll, College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University. 


hours of business electives and 12 hours of free 
electives are also included in the normal 120-hour 
undergraduate program. 





Graduate students in the College of Busines; | 
Administration are required to complete the under. 


graduate business core program, or its equivalent, 
and must take 30 additional hours of graduate 
work, including a thesis or research topic and a 
graduate seminar. 





Grants-in-Aid for Orientation of Foreign 
Students 


' 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, through several grants. 


in-aid to private agencies and institutions of higher 
learning, has substantially assisted in providing 
facilities for English-language instruction and orien- 
tation in American life and customs for a considerable 
number of foreign students and industrial trainees. 


; 
The largest grant is to the National Education 


Association for the maintenance of an Orientation 
Center at Wilson Teachers College in Washington, 
D. C., where instruction is being provided. During 
the fiscal year 1946, more than 200 students and 


trainees sponsored by United States Government | 
agencies or recognized private or international | 


agencies received this instruction. 
Four smaller grants were made to Mills College, 
Wellesley College, Louisiana State University, and 


Bucknell University to aid in the establishment of | 
summer orientation centers lasting from 6 to 8 | 


weeks. 
United States Government auspices or under the 
aegis of the Institute of International Education 
were enrolled at these 4 centers, with many mort 
unsponsored private students from all parts of the 
world also in attendance. 

These centers have proved invaluable in acclimat- 
ing newly arrived foreign students to the vastly 


different social and educational environment of the | 


United States, and have provided much needed 
refresher courses in the English language for foreign 
students and trainees about to embark on academic 
work at American colleges or universities or on-the- 


job training in American industrial establishments. | 
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Some 70 Latin American students under | 
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Richmond Area University Center 
Organized 


REPRESENTATIVES OF several institutions of higher 
learning in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., have 
recently organized the Richmond Area University 
Center. Its purpose is to serve the needs of this 
area and of the State by planning together rather 
than by working independently. The Center is 
operating under a grant from the General Education 
Board. 

Institutions already affiliated with the University 
Center are: Hampden-Sydney College, Medical 
College of Virginia, Randolph-Macon College, Pres- 
byterian Assembly Training School, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, University of Richmond, College of 
William and Mary, and University of Virginia. 

The Center will function through a council made 
up of representatives from each affiliated institution, 
an executive committee composed of the presidents 
of the affiliated institutions, and an administrator 
selected by this committee. Officers for the new 
Center Governor Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., general chairman; W. T. Sanger, 
President of the Medical College of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Council and of the executive committee; 
and George B. Zehmer, dean of the Summer Quarter 
and director of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, administrator. Mr. Zehmer is at 
present on leave from the University of Virginia. 

The idea of a university center in Richmond has 
been under consideration for some time. Early in 
the year and prior to the organization of the Center, 
representatives from the institutions in the area 
visited several centers in this country and Canada 
where somewhat similar cooperative undertakings 
are under way. Centers visited included those in 
Toronto, Canada; Ithaca, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

In announcing the formation of the Center, Dr. 
Sanger stated that: 

“Thus far there are no commitments except to 
explore the respects in which the institutions working 
together can enrich and advance their respective 
educational programs better on a university center 
basis than can be done individually. Already it is 
apparent that each institution recognizes important 
unmet needs, and the value that can be achieved in 
sharing with others. ‘Thus the necessity for long- 
range planning becomes obvious. In this the new 
administrator, George B. Zehmer, will have large 
participation in working with the several institutions 
and their committees.” 


include: former 


New Regional Studies at New York University 


THE HISTORY and culture of the world will be studied 
on a regional rather than a national basis in a new 
department which New York University has estab- 
lished. 

The new department, called the Institute of Public 
Affairs and Regional Studies, is presenting courses on 
the Asiatic and Middle European areas. The Near, 
Middle, and Far East will be studied in the Institute’s 
division of Asiatic studies under a grant from the 
Watumull Foundation. Plans call for an extension 
of courses on the history and culture of the Asiatic 
regions in coming years. In addition, courses in the 
Chinese language will be stressed. 

The economic, cultural, and political character- 
istics of Central and Eastern Europe, including 
nationality and population problems, and the 
diplomatic relations of the states of that area with 
the rest of Europe and the great powers will form the 
subject of another group of the regional studies. 

Under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, the Institute will also sponsor an economic 
seminar on the nature and possible solution of major 
postwar economic problems. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 

How To Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Higher Education Enrollment: Fall 1946. 13 p. 
mimeo. Statistical Circular, Nov. 20, 1946. Free. 

Estimates of enrollments in higher education based upon returns 
from a sample of 333 higher educational institutions made in 
October 1946. 

Radio Script Catalog, 5th edition, by Gertrude G. 
Broderick. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 109 p. 25 cents. 

A list of approximately 1,100 annotated radio scripts which are 
available on free loan from the Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 

From Other Government Agencies 

Department of State. Report of the United States 

Education Mission to Germany. Washington, D. C., 
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U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 50 p. 15 
cents. Department of State Publication 2664, 
European Series 16. 


Report of a mission of 10 American educators invited by the 
Department of State to visit Germany for the purpose of observing 
and evaluating the educational program of the United States 
Military Government in that country. Deals with many phases 
and aspects of education. George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education, was chairman of the mission. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 


Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Edu- 
cation for the Evaluation of Service Experiences and 
USAFI Examinations. 1703 K St. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American Council on 
Education, 1946. 15 cents. 


Gives in concise form the policies of State departments of edu- 
cation for the evaluation of educational achievement by veterans 
or service personnel on active duty. 


The Concept of Vocational Education in the Think- 
ing of the General Educator, 1845 to 1945, by Arthur 
B. Mays. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 43, 
No. 65, July 1, 1946. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 62. 107 p. 75 cents. 


An organized account of the thinking of the general educator 
relative to vocational education over a period of 100 years. 


A Study of American Graduate Schools Conferring 
the Doctorate, 1937-38 to 1941-42, by Raymond M. 


Hughes. Ames, Iowa, The Author, 1946. 67 p. 


lithoprint. 

Compilation of data from published sources showing by univer- 
sities and fields of study the number of Ph. D. degrees conferred, 
1937-38 to 1941-42. Names of faculty members in each univer- 
sity are given by departments. 


Labor Education in Universities: A Study of Uni- 
versity Programs, by Caroline Ware. 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., American Labor Educa- 


tion Service, Inc., 1946. 138 p. $1.00. 


Describes the several ways in which universities are currently 
seeking to serve educational needs which are variously defined. 
In addition to the 12 chapters which describe various aspects of 
labor education, the book contains 4 appendixes which set forth 
many details of various programs. 


Foreign Trade, an Occupational Brief, by Shila 
Wardall. Pasadena, California, Western Personnel 
Institute, 1946. 40 p. 75 cents. 

A discussion of opportunities in foreign trade. Includes de- 
scriptive lists of books and pamphlets on the subject, and qualifica- 
tions of persons needed in teaching or business activities in the 
Far East, Latin America, and elsewhere. 





Proceedings and Abstracts of Speeches, World 
Congress on Air Age Education, August 21-28, 1946, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Air-Age 
Education Research, 1946. 115 p. $1.00. 


Discussions of many aspects of education in relation to the air 
age. Among the committee reports are reports on higher educa. |} —— 
tion, teacher training, student and teacher travel, research, and | § E N 
various other fields of study and activity. The 350 members of | UN! 
the Congress represented 22 nations. Illustrated. 


Books : pis 
Bennington College: The Development of an Educa- 
tional Idea, by Barbara Jones. New York, Harper / 


and Brothers, 1946. 239 p. $2.50. | 


A biography of Bennington College in which many features of | 
the institution are intensively examined. The book draws much | 
from a series of studies of the College which were supported by | 
foundation grants. The four parts are: (1) Putting Theory into 
Practice; (2) The Development of the Academic Curriculum; (3) } 
Community Life as Education; and (4) Widening College Experi- 
ence Through Periods of Nonresident Work. ] 











Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the | 
West: (1) A Source Book, 2 vol. 1100 and 1188 p, | “#° 
$5.00 each volume. (2) Manual for Vol. I; 154 p. aes 
proc. $1.00; Manual for Vol. II, 163 p. proc. $1.00. }™*™ 


New York, N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1946, ie 
able 


Materials used in the course in contemporary civilization re 
cg ier ~ fof tl 
quired of freshman students in Columbia College, Columbia | 
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